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THE NEW YEAR’S PARTY. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 








““TwEN you won't ga, Alice ?”’ tween them.’’ And now to feel that this wee 

‘‘No, Herbert—I’m so sorry—but the baby !’’ babe, with its golden curls, this beautiful, little, 

«OQ, hang the baby!’” and Herbert flung out helpless creature should part them, as never 
of the room, slamming the door behind him. strong hands could ! 

. Alice stood looking at the door, growing whiter She pictured the gay assemblage, and her 
and whiter. Then she gavea heart-breaking cry, : Herbert dancing with fair, young girls, smiling 
fell on her knees by the cradle, and hiding her } on others, and leaving her to die of henrt-break. 
face in her hands, sobbed bitterly. Her imagination, always too vivid, viewed 

She had looked forward so long to going to this } him in the midst of his triumphs, until her mis- 
New Year’s party. It was given by Mrs. Mount- } ery took almost the form of madness. 
joy, one of the leaders of society in Washington, ‘He didn’t want me to go,’’ she cried; “he 
and all that was eminent in politics, diplomacy { acted as if he didn’t, and then he pretended to 
or literature, as well as distinguished in the $ throw all the blame on dear, helpless baby.”’ 
fashionable world, was sure to be there. She Suddenly she heard the sound of carriage 
had been kept at home so much, since baby had ; wheels outside; they stopped at the door; tlic 
been born, that she really felt the need of a little } bell rung; and a fairy-like figure stood on the 
variety and relaxation. But baby had been ; threshold of the room, in all the wistfulness of ex- 
threatened with croup, a week before, and the } pectancy, with dimpling smiles and laughing eyes. 
fond mother had not yet recovered from her ‘©, Mabel !’’ cried Alice, starting to her feet, 
fright. Baby, she admitted, was now better, } with a glad cry. ‘This is, indeed, a surprise. 
‘but not fit,’’ she declared, ‘to be left, at Ieast {I’m so glad you’ve come. My darling sister.”’ 
with only the nurse to look after it. Nurses are Forthwith ensued a scene of rapturous wel- 
so careless, everybody had told her, even the ‘come. Then the baby was exhibited, and one 
best of them.’’ So she had felt it her duty to {‘ would not have dreamed that a tear had ever 
give up the party. She had not asked Herbert ; stained the cheek of the proud mother. Then 
to give it up also, and had even said there was 5 the visitor’s trunks were’ ordered to be carried 
no reason he should stay at home; but still, in { up stairs. 
her heart of hearts, she had hoped ‘he would. ‘But where’s Herbert? In the study ?” said 

‘‘ He said, ‘hang the baby;’ yea, he did, dar- ; Mabel, at last. 
ling,’’ she murmured, with indignant emphasis, } All the light went out of her sister’s eyes; her 
as she bent over the little unconscious sleeper. } hands fell. 

“(It was your papa, who said that, and he has; ‘‘ He—he js out, dear.” 

gone toa brilliant party, with such thoughts of ‘‘Good! Don’t be angry, because I’m glad, for 
his wife and child! Did you come, dearest, to { we can have such a nice little chat. You didn't 
estrange us from each other ?’’ expect me.”’ 

This awful idea called for bitterer sighs: ‘‘Of course I didn’t.” 

Herbert had said such beautiful things in her ‘“Wall, I didn’t think of coming, as you know, 
trusting, young maidenhood. ‘Never should } fora month yet. But'I thought it would be so 
their lives run in separate channels, as those of } nice to surprise you. It would open the New 
some married people of their acquaintance did” } Year, auspiciously, perhaps.” 

—‘‘never @ joy be accepted that did not make ‘‘O! I’m so glad.” 


them one’’—‘ never a barrier should come be-! ‘And then Paul’s coming,” she said, blushing, 
VoL. LXXITI.—2. (29) 
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‘next week, to stay a month: he has business : your pictures, and vases, and pretty things, and 
here; and he wanted me go badly to be here, too. ; catalogue them, so as to make mamma happy 
I declare,’ she added, laughing, ‘I'll have to . with a letter, to-morrow. Order John, or Jack, 
marry him soon to get rid of him.”’ 
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‘or Bill, or whoever your coachman is, to get the 
‘©, Mabel! don’t marry him unless you’re cer- ‘ carriage—if that’s impossible send for a hack.” 


tain you'll be happy !”’ cried Alice, hysterically. 


In less than an hour Mabel led her sister to 


‘« Be sure, first, he won’t go to parties, and le-eave ‘the great French mirror, and laughingly intro- 


you a—alone with ba-baby,’’ she sobbed. 


duced her to the loveliest and best dressed woman 


‘‘What! Is Herbert at a party?’ queried ¢ she had almost ever seen. 


Mabel, quite subdued. 

‘¢Yes, he is; and when I told him I couldn't 
go, on account of baby, he said, ‘hang ba-baby "’ 
Yes, you little angel, your own father said those 
awful words—and then he sla- slammed the door.”’ 

‘‘He’s a viper !’’ exclaimed Mabel, with sud- 
den vehemence. ‘‘A nice way to treat a wife 
like you—a baby like that! But why couldn't 
you leave baby ?” 

‘‘Because he was threatened with the croup, 
last week.”’ 

‘‘ But he’s well enough, now—sleeps deliciously. 
He'll not wake up all night, perhaps. And the 
nurse would have taken good care of him.”’ 

‘¢T should have been thinking of fire, and croup, 
and all that.’’ 

‘‘Q, nonsense! You ought to have gone. But 
Herbert had no right to behave as he did; and he 
must be punished ;’’ and Mabel threw her wraps 
on the bed, and took her seat by the glowing fire. 
‘It won't do to let him get the upper hand. Ah! 
I have it. I’ve thought of a splendid plan. A 
charming, delightful little plot,’ and she clapped 
her hands in glee. 

‘¢Q, Mabel, what is it?’’ and Alice slid down 
at her sister’s feet, gazing in her face, with ex- 
pectant smiles. ‘‘ What are you going to do?”’ 

‘(I’m not going to do it. I shall stay here and 
watch baby. Jou are to go to the party.”’ 

‘‘ Mabel! impossible !’’ 

‘‘ Quite possible. In fact, must bedone. You 
must let Herbert see that you’re as pretty ag any- 
body, and quite as much admired. It is decided. 
You are to go to the party, and playa part. Let 
me arrange the programme.”’ 

‘But, Mabel, I havn’t a dress prepared—or 

anything. I gave up going, a week ago, you see, 
when baby was threatened with the croup.’ 

‘‘Pshaw! You shall wear one of mine, one of 
the most bewitching, bewildering of dresses, 
bought from my last allowance from uncle Curtis. 
Only to see it will throw you into ecstacies. Worth 
never composed anything more lovely. I want 
to see it on you. Come, come, call your maid. 
I am all impatience. We'll shame our bad hus- 
band into good behavior, see if we don’t. No 
irresolution, pretty sister of mine. Ill stay at 
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Alice trembled a little, when she found herself 
actually on the way to Mrs. Mountjoy’s, but her 
sister's urgent will had conquered, and her 
heart was hardened by Herbert’s emphatic ex- 
pression concerning the baby. She was reassured, 
however, by Mrs. Mountjoy’s hearty welcome. 

‘‘So glad you’ve come, my dear,’’ she said. 
‘Your husband said he feared ‘ baby’ would keep 
you at home; but I told him it was nonsense. 
You did right to reconsider the matter.” 

Herbert, like many handsome society men, 
was a little spoiled and selfish, without knowing 
it. He loved Alice, devotedly; but he was not 
unwilling to receive the sweet smiles and honeyed 
words of others; while, with a man’s inconsist- 
ency, he was not desirous that his wife should 
play the part of a married belle. 

It was while he was dancing with one of the 
most noted and beautiful women of the metropolis, 
who was more than willing to listen to his non- 
sense, that Herbert, looking up from the face 
leaning against his shoulder, while the dreamy 
waltz music thrilled hearts sensitive to sadness 
as to joy, encountered the sparkling face of his 
wife, and saw her arrayed in the freshest and 
most graceful costume in the room. She was 
moving quietly along with an escort in uniform. 

‘‘Pray, don’t stumble,’”’ said his vis-a-vis, petu- 
lantly, for from that moment the grand repose of 
his manner was gone, and the lady on his arm 
might have been made of wax, or any other 
ductile material, for all he cared now. 

‘‘ How the dickens came she here?’ he mut- 
tered to himself, as he led his partner, absently, 
to a seat, deaf to all her pretty words, blind to 
her fascinations. ‘It certainly is Alice—but 
that dress—the prettiest thing here! and I left 
her quite determined not to come. I don’t un- 
derstand it. Dancing with that military puppy, 
Guinett, too. She knows I hate him.”’ 

With these amiable thoughts, he laid himeelf 
out to gain the attention of his wife, and make 
her explain. It was some time before he had the 
chance, so he was obliged to content himself with 
following her graceful motions, angry with him- 
self and with her. 

‘‘Alice! Can I believe my eyes?” he said, » 


home and fancy myself mistress here, and count , last, in the pauses of the dance. 
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‘‘T should think you might, rather,’’ was the ‘‘There’s no dpubt of that. At any rate, I 
nonchalant reply. didn’t get a chance to dance with her.”’ 

‘Pray, how did you come?” “Of course. Who ever heard in society of 

‘‘Pray, how did you come? Irode. Did you,} dancing with one’s wife?’ she said, sarcastically. 
walk ?” ‘ “T see that she followed my directions implicitly. 

‘Well, but—”’ You must learn, sir, that a house divided against 

‘‘Excuse me. I’m engaged four deep, already ;”’ ¢ itself, cannot stand—that is, if one half is flirting 
and Herbert was forced to move aside, as a pom- ; at a party, and the other half is at home, crying 


pous acquaintance claimed her hand. her eyes out—’”’ 
‘(Td like to knock that fellow down,’’ he mut- ‘‘OQ, Alice—were you really ?”’ 
tered, angry in earnest. ¢ <“] should think she was. I can assure you, 


Another pause, and another teté-a-te(é. No ‘that, I myself, saw half of the house dissolved in 
satisfaction given. Herbert had hardly the grace ‘tears, and so wretched that——”’ 
to redeem his dancing engagements. ‘Mabel, hush !’’ said Alice, imploringly. 
‘‘ About the baby, Alice?”’ he asked, anxiously. ‘Traitor, do you turn on me?’’ exclaimed 
She put her rosy lips to his ear, and in a sub- ? Mabel, with mock displeasure. 
dued voice, exclaimed : ‘‘My child,’’ she went on, tossing the crowing 
‘‘ Hang the baby!” cherub, ‘tell your selfish papa that he also has 
Herbert started, and changed color. To be ! some obligations, and that if you had known you 
sure he had used the same language. But from | were to be the bone of contention in this family, 
her it was too exasperating. How he got through { you’d have staid in the garden of angels, where 
the evening, he could hardly tell. When, at last, > you were wanted.” 
they were together in the carriage, driving home, Herbert was strongly affected by this audacious 
there might have been an open rupture, but for ; outburst, but it had the effect of leading him to 
the determined calmness of Alice, who took every- {see his duty in a new light. It taught him to 
thing as a matter of course. reflect; opened his eyes to his selfishness; and 
One glance in the beautiful nursery, unsealed { made him, from that evening, a better and more 
his eyes. There, by the fire, sat Mabel, in all the $ considerate husband. 
abandon of a negligé toilet, her luxuriant tresses Six months from that time, Alice was dressed 
falling in glossy freedom over her shoulders, while } for a party. But this time the party was given | 
the little fellow on her lap, clutching at one long, } at her own house, and in honor of Mabel’s mar- 
shining curl, crowed, and laughed, as well as he } riage. Even the bride did not look lovelier; for 
could for ‘‘auntie’s’’ smothering kisses. nothing now ever occurred to mar Alice’s hap- 
A sudden revulsion of feeling came to the { piness; and happiness, after all, is the best 
father’s heart, at sight of this sweet home- $ preservative of beauty. 
picture. ‘Ah! how charming you look,’ whispered 
‘Aha! I know now who contrived this plot,’ } Mabel, with an arch look, as they passed each 
he ssid. ‘But I am glad to see you, Mabel, } other in the dance. ‘Prettier even, and it is 








nevertheless.” saying a great deal, than when I cured your 
‘‘Wasn’t she the belle of the ball?’ answered } husband, by sending you to that New Year's 
Mabel, saucily. Party.”’ 





CUPID IN THE RAIN. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





Dan Cuprn's « jolly companion, I ween, Then he'll order you out in the cold, my dears, 
In spring and in sanshiny weather. The wood for his fire to carry: 
When the buds are swelling, and forests are green, And if you complain, he will laugh at your tears, 
And the birds are mating together. And ask you what led you to marry. 
And the young, fresh blood of the earllest year 
In brook and in river is dancing— Oh! maidens, take heed. Of this vagrant beware. 
Then his smile is sweet, and his whispers are dear, He'll walk with you? Only too willing. 
And bis kisses, oh! so entrancing. He'll smile and caress, and he’d talk to you fair, 
While picking your purse of a shilling. 
Bat Cupid's a different fellow, alas! Tf a rain comes on—well, your cloak he will steal, 
When the birds no longer are singing. His impudent cheek never blenching. 
When in winter the hoar frost whitens the grass, And he'll bid you good-morning—tho ne’orco-weel— 


And the hail om the roof is ringing. And leave you alone to your drenching. 


THE ORPHANS OF OLDHAM. 
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BTEPHENS. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Miss Ann Stephens, In the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. 

WueEw the door, thickly studded with nails, was 
open, those within the cottage could catch a glimpse 
of the Bay of Naples, through the overhanging 
vine leaves. Only a glimpse here and there, 
huwever, between the Island of Capri and the 
shores of Sorrento; for the humble dwelling 
siood back in a curve of the hills, and the grand 
pinorama of the bay was broken up into pictures, 
iz you looked out from door or casement, through 
orange trees laden with yellow fruit and rich 
with a snow of blossoms, or through the dusky 
green of olive boughs thrusting themselves be- 
tween you and the azure glory of waters, that 
washed alike the curving shores of Naples and the 
far off ruins of Baiae. 

It was an humble dwelling, ag we have said, 
scarcely two stories high, built of stone, which 
might have seemed bare and rugged in a colder 
climate, and away from the luxuriant vegetation 
that makes even ruin picturesque; but it could 
never have been mistaken for a mere peasant’s 
cottage, with the warm sun of Italy shining 
through the leaves, and sleeping upon the mosses 
that crept with velvet greenness among the bro- 
kon tiles of the roof. fog 

No, that pretty dwelling was no peasant’s home. 
You could see that in the climbing jasemine on 
the wall, the ivy that crept upward to the roof, 
and the myrtle thickets, which nightingales loved 
to haunt with music, because of the many roses 
that got entangled with their white flowering. 

Besides, there was no sign of rude toil around 
the place; no fishing nets hung up-to dry be- 
fore the house; no goats permitted to intrude 
beyond the rustic paling; no sign of poverty, 
such as the poor struggle against, even in beau- 
tiful Italy. ' 

Still, as I repeat again, it was an humble place, 
notwithstanding the sunshine and the full bloom 
of roses; humble, and just then silent as th 
grave. An hour before, a tall, calm-brow 
priest, in sweeping black garments, and with a 
sombre shovel hat shading his eyes from the sun, 
had passed through that door, and closed it softly 
behind him, making the outward stillness more 
solemn because of his presence. Usually the 


> 
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door was open, and the soft, warm sunshine was 
allowed to sweep in, carrying the breath of roses 
with it; but that priest had shut all the glory 
of the day out, and went in slowly among the 
shadows, knowing what he should find there. 

It was a dying woman, scarcely beyond middle 
age, but thin, frail, and deadly white, lying there 
like some delicate statue, stained with storms, 
and overthrown because all power of resistance 
was lost. 

Three others were in the room; a girl, seven- 
teen years of age, perhaps; a lad, younger by at 
lenst six years; and an old peasant woman. The 
latter, at the entrance of the priest, crept awry 
to a corner of the room, and, burying her face in 
both hands, began to pray so earnestly that. an in- 
ward rush of grief broke from her lips, in uncon- 
scious moans. 

‘‘Is she so ill? Is she worse?” inquired the 
girl, startled by the despairing moans of the old 
woman. ‘Oh! father, have mercy, and tell me 
what this means?”’ 

‘Tt means,” said the priest, taking the hand, 
which clung trembling with sudden dread upon 
his arm. ‘‘It means that you have called me in, 
almost too late.”’ 3 

‘“Too late—too late! 
death ?”” 

“Hush,” said the priest. ‘‘ Hush.”’ 

The girl fell upon her knees, and the boy sunk 
down by her side, clinging to her garments; for 
coming up from among the myrtles, they heard 
the low tinkle of a bell, and the hushed tread of 
feet. It was the Host, as is the custom, in Italy, 
when any one is dying, being borne up from a 
neighboring chapel. 

For the first time, these young creatures real- 
ized that death was very near them. 

When the sick woman heard the sound, she 
turned her great, hollow eyes upon the priest, 
with a wild, questioning look. | 

‘‘Tg it so near?’’ she whispered; ‘‘so near?” 

‘‘ There is yet time for confession,” answered 
the priest, bending over her. 

«¢And absolution ?”’ 

‘¢ And absolution, daughter. Listen !”’ 

The faint tinkle of the bell grew more distiuct. 


Oh! father, is this 
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The dying woman made a slight motion with her 
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; Old Anunta has made a promise, and taken an 
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hand, which was thin as a shadow, and white as { oath, and even though the Signora should die 


marble. 
aloud; but with great gentleness. 

‘‘Depart, my children! We must be alone!”’ 

Then the old woman arose from her knees, and 
laid her hand on the girl's shoulder. 

‘Come, Signorina!’’ she said. ‘‘The Holy 
Virgin alone must stand by her bedside now.” 

When the gir] arose, pale and bewildered—for 
a belief that death was so near came to her sud- 
denly—Rufo, the boy, gathered himself up from 
the floor, still clinging to his sister's garments. 
Thus, three of the persons that had formed that 
gloomy picture, went out into the daylight, and 
would have been almost blinded by it, but that 
their eyes were so full of tears. 

There was a little terrace-arbor, on the right 
hand, by the door, crowded back against a myrtle 
thicket, haunted by the nightingales. Here the 
roses were all in their bloom, and the sunshine 
shot its quivering gold through and through the 
green leaves. 

‘Not here ?’’ said Beatrice, shrouding her eyes 
with one hand. ‘‘Only three days ago, she sat 
in yonder, and sung to us; ‘If the sun were only 
clouded now.’”’ 

The old woman made no reply, but led the way 
to a side wing of the cottage, and sat down upon 
the threshold of her kitchen door. Beatrice sunk 
down at her feet, upon the stepping stone, and 
held the boy close in her arms, sobbing over him, 
while the old servant prayed silently. 

Then there was a long silence, which even the 
birds and summer insects seemed afraid to break ; 
for the spirit of sorrow had settled on that place, 
and the very atmosphere brooded sadly around it. 

At last, Beatrice dropped the hand that had 
covered her face, and turned her eyes upon the 
door. One by one the black-robed priests came 
forth, and stole away, carrying their sacred em- 
blems with them. Then one came forth alone, 
but instead of following the others, he turned 
aside to speak with her. She saw that his eyes 
were full of pity, though his voice was low and 
measured, as if trained by long experience of, and 
sympathy with, suffering and sorrow. 

‘‘Go, daughter,” he said. ‘‘The soul in yon- 
der is near the gates of Paradise, and may not 
wait for you.” 

The girl arose, trembling with strange dread, 
and went into the house. Rufo half rose, as if 
to follow her, but the old woman held him back, 
and so Beatrice went in alone. 

‘‘Stay with me,” said the old woman to the 
boy. ‘She is older, and there will be something 


The priest understood it, and spoke { without speaking, I must be silent.” 


The old woman muttered these words to herself, 
but she might have spoken louder, and the boy 
would not have heard it; for a great dread had 
seized upon him utterly, and he sat there, shaking 
in all his limbs, looking with a wild, wistful stare, 
after his sister, as the door elosed her in. 

Cold, pale, and rigid as marble, the woman lay 
upon her death-bed, when Beatrice approached it 
—gone already, as: it would seem, but for the 
burning desire in her eyes, where the last struggle 
of life flamed out luridly, as a torch flashes up 
through the darkness of midnight, and ia extin- 
guished forever. 

In answer to the appeal of those eyes, Beatrice 
went close to the bed, and knelt down, with her 
face almost touching that of the dying woman. 

‘Mother! oh, mother!” she cried, amid a 
storm of sobs. 

There was agony in this cry, and it seemed to 
quiver through that marble figure upon the bed. 
For a moment the whole face was convulsed; then 
the cold lips were forced apart, and gasped out, 
feebly, 

‘¢No, no! not your mother.” 

The girl started back. 

‘Not my mother? Has your soul fled that 
you say no, when I call you mother ?”’ 

‘‘With my last breath I say it.’ 

The words came forth in a whisper; and, for 
@ little time, the lips that had uttered them quiv- 
ered as if with a mortal effort to say more; but 
then settled back, and turned to marble, like thc 
rest of the body. 

The woman these two children had loved and 
obeyed as a mother, was dead; and Beatrice stood 
over her, shocked to the soul. 

At last the girl lifted her eyes from the corpse, 
and looked around, in vague wonder, for some 
human presence to which she might appeal in 
her great anguish. But her gaze, meeting nothing 
but shadows and emptiness, swerved back to the 
poor ruin, that death had smitten in the midst of 
a half-uttered sentence, which was to shake the 
loving belief of a lifetime. 

‘‘Oh, Father in heaven!’ she cried, falling 
upon her knees; ‘give her one moment more— 
one breath. Mother, mother! speak to me! say 
that death was cruel, and crazed your poor hb: 
with anawful untruth. Say anything—anyth> 
but that.”’ 

In the agony of her appeal, the young girl too 
the cold hand, still resting on the woman's bosom, 
and laid her cheek upon it, moaning unconsciously - 


that she must learn—or go forward in darkness. ; in her pain. 
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‘‘QOh! mother, mother! think of your boy! She is cold and white, only because death has 
I cannot, 1 cannot tell him.’’ made her holy, as the saints of heavenare. Nay, 
This thought of her brother seemed to break} you must not be afraid. Only remember how 
the aguny of her heart, and for a time the sound ’ good she was.’’ 
of that young creature weeping filled the deathly ; As she spoke, Beatrice drew her brother gently 
silence of the room. toward the death couch, from which the old 
‘No, no!’’ she said, rising to her feet at last, ; woman now stole away, having first, however, 
and pushing the hair back from her girlish face ; } closed those stony eyes, in which that last wistful 
‘(It was the delirium of coming death. Why ; look, so disturbing to the girl, had frozen unex- 
should I le@ it trouble me beyond all deeper > plained. 
grief? She is gone, struck down before 1 knew} The next day some good women of the neigh- 
of the danger. Dead—and with those words } borhood came to the cottage, in reverential silence, 
frozen on her lips! Ah, me! if they could but and, after taking that gentle body for burial, laid 
have parted once more, only for a word—one } it on a simple bier of olive wood, draped in white, 
single word! One answer of love when I cried ; naturally, as if she had fallen down in a calm, 


out ‘Mother!’ Oh, it was hard! it was hard ; cold sleep, almost smiling as those humble friends 
that she should die so. 1 will not tell Rufo. It; dropped flowers around her. They knew that 


would only distract him, asithas me. Ofcourse,; she had loved such flowers, and whispered to 
he would not believe it, no more than Ido. But} each other, ‘She seems to know that we have 
one cannot shake such things away from the soul, } brought them for her.”’ 

when they once settle there. They will be coming; Then they led those two young creatures in to 
up to sting one; and Rufo is so young. No, it § see how beautiful she was, and seeing their faces 
re was a wild speech; people are always saying } brighten a little, they stole away satisfied. | 
C such things in fever. I will not tell him, Then a train of monks came from the nearest 








‘ boy; he is sure to be miserable enough without ; convent, in brown garments, with cowls drawn 
’ that.”’ over their faces, and having sandaled feet, that 
Again Beatrice drew close to the dead woman, } left no echo on the ground they trod on. Lifting 
and looked down upon her. The eyes were open } the bier, they bore it away, with a low, measured 
still, but all the eager fire had left them, and they } chant, inexpressibly mournful; and placed it 
seemed to regard her with pitying tenderness, 3} before the white altar of their chapel, where a 
: trom beneath the pallor of those half closed lids. } full-robed priest, with gold and scarlet gleaming 
| ‘If she could only speak now,”’ thought the } upon his bosom, stood ready to receive it. Then 
girl. ‘But she cannot—she cannot. Death is{the white smoke of incense floated up to the 
so silent, so still. My poor eyes are blinded with } rythm of solemn music, that answered to the 
tears, but she knows nothing about it. I touch ; priest’s prayers for the dead. 
my cheek to hers, and she does not move. I Again these sombre monks went forth, this 
shiver so—it is growing cold here, so cold. And} time to a lovely spot among the hills, where 
she is dead. Oh! mother, mother!” grave stones were half buried in roses, and 
The door was softly pushed open, and old} where ‘‘God’s acre’’ was hedged in with glossy 
Anunta came through, leading Rufo by the hand. } evergreens of myrtles, thick with blossoms, that 
When the lad saw what was on that bed—the } gleamed like snow-flakes among the leaves. 
stillness and the awful pallor—he drew back into} Blooming rose bushes had grown so near the 
the farthest corner of the room, and sat down in } grave, that their branches drooped into the open 
the shadows, awed and scarcely breathing. Then} chasm, and brushed the coffined dead, as it was 
Beatrice left the bed, and going to the boy, where | lowered out of sight, and left with God forever. 
he sat stupified with grief, gathered him into her 
arms, and cried out with a sudden outburst. CHAPTER II. 
‘Oh! Rufo, Rufo!’’ she sobbed, ‘‘she was our “ Anonta!?’ 
mother; she was—she was.”’ The old woman came into the little parlor, 
The lad knew nothing of the last words, that} where the two orphans were sitting, bearing a 
non },0d through all the grief in that young heart ; } bow] of goat’s milk, and a plate of freshly gath- 
ad he answered, shuddering. ered figs in her hand. 
‘‘Our Mother? Yes, but so white, so cold. | ‘‘T plucked them from the tree when its leaves 








is Oh, Beatrice! I am afraid of her.’ were all wet with dew,” she said. ‘See, their 
The smile that came to the girl’s face was like } purple sides are ready to burst with sweet ripe- 

‘ moonlight on snow. | ness. Then the goats have been browsing where 
“Afraid?” she said. ‘Not that, my brother, } the violets are thickest:; the very milk smells of 
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them, as one drinks it. Come, young ones, let 
the old woman see you eat. One cannot feed on 
tears forever.”’ 

‘Beatrice reached out her hands for the milk 
and fruit. She had no wish for food. But, the 
boy had tasted nothing since the day before, and 
she hoped to tempt him with the ripe fragrance 
of the figs. At first, Rufo shook his head, and 
turned his face away. While his sister fasted, 
he had no heart for anything. Her grief was so 
deep, that his own growing resignation seemed 
like wickedness. Being ignorant of the secret 
doubt, that harrassed her, the child blamed him- 
self, that he, too, could not feel so deeply; and 
was ashamed of the craving that came over him 
at the sight of food. 

Beatrice placed the bow! on a little table before 
him, and began to peel one of the figs, tearing the 
purple skin in strips with her fingers. 

‘¢ See, how ripe it is,’’ she said, trying to sate: 
‘Tt was warm with sunshine yesterday. At 
night the dew came to cool it. You loved them 
80, once.”’ 

Still the boy resisted. He noticed that Beatrice 
turned her head away, as if the fragrance she 
praised made her faint. 

_ You loved them once,”’ she repeated, tenderly. 

‘‘ Yes, that was before!’ he answered, looking 
resolutely away from the temptation. 

‘¢ And will again,” added the girl, suppressing 
@ great sob, that rose in her throat. ‘Taste it, 
and you will see.” 

Rufo hesitated. 

“Tf you will eat and drink first,’’ he said. 
‘Till then it would choke mo.”’ 

Beatrice put the fig to her mouth, and crushed 

_ her teeth into it, with a sort of agony; then she 
drank a little of the milk, and, to her own sur- 
prise, was refreshed. 

‘‘ Anunta is right,” she said. 
eat. How else could we live?” - 

Rufo began to eat and drink; at first with 
reserve, then eagerly. 

Beatrice watched him, with s growing smile 
in her eyes. 

How handsome he was! Beatrice, for the first 
time, searched his features, with a feeling deeper 
than admiration. Those large dark eyes, just 
beg:nning to brighten out of their sadness; the 
raven hair, broken into lustrous waves; the frank 
olive face; that air of gentle pride. How could 
he look so like the woman, whom they had left, 
only yesterday, in ‘‘God’s acre,”’ and not be her 
son? Was not that face proof enough of the 
maternity her last words had denied ? 

The thought lifted a weight from the girl’s 
heart. She left the boy to his repast, and went 


‘We two must 





into another room. It was that in which the 
woman, who had bequeathed to her this agony of 
doubt, had died. The little apartment was in 
order now. The bland, south wind swept through 
the open lattice. The sunshine came in golden 
gleams through the vine leaves. All traces of 
sickness and death were removed. Books lay on 
the table, as the woman, who was gone, had loved 
to seethem. A cabinet of ebony, inlaid, like lace 
work, with veins of red coral, stood in one corner, 
surmounted by an antique vase, that hundreds 
of men, in Naples or Rome, would have given 
heavy sums for; but Beatrice, having seen it 
there nearly all her life, gave it no value, save 
as an object the lost woman had loved. Books 
also lay upon the inlaid table—a picture in itself 
—that had always been kept in place there, since 
she could remember; but they were books of s0 
rare a class, that she could not even guess at the 
language in which they were written; for they 
were a marvel of the pen, emblazoned long before 
the power of type was discovered. 

Beatrice knew well enough, that the mother she 
had lost could read none of these languages; but 
not the less had she cherished the books, and 
gloried in their emblazoning. The girl had been 
taught always to hold these things in reverence, 
and her artistio taste, a taste which one imbibes 
with the very air of Italy, had endeared them to 
her. But that day she looked upon them with 
another feeling. Where did they come from? To 
whom had they belonged? She had seen such 
things in palaces and museums, on her rare visits 
to Naples; but never in a cottage like that, with 
peasants for the nearest neighbors, and no one 
near to understand the beauty or value of things 
like these. 

Hanging upon the wall was an antique Venetian 
mirror, elaborately ornamented, and so very old, 
that the reflection it gave was dim, as if a faint 
mist floated forever before it. To this mirror 
Beatrice went, full of one thought. 

‘‘Was she, too, like the woman who had dis- 
claimed her?’’ she was asking herself. ‘‘If so, 
surely her mother had been delirious before she 
died.’’ 

Pushing back the hair from her face, the girl 
searched the old mirror, as if it had been a pic- 
ture; and so it was; for even Titian, with all his 
genius, had never imagined brighter, or more 
lovely. features. Dark truly, but graciously col- 
ored; faultless in form; mobile and soul-lit; and 
eloquent that moment with doubt, anxiety, and 
struggling hope. 

Yes, it was her face. The hair, the eyes, the 
very expression came back to her from the mirror. 
The thought won a smile to her mouth, and with 
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that came a sob of thankfulness. 
80 like—so like.’’ 

When Beatrice turned away from the mirror, 
both hands were lifted to her fuce, wet with the 
first refreshing tears she had known, since that 
night, when an awful doubt had been cast upon 
her. . 

Question begets question. The woman, sleep- 
ing up there in ‘‘God’s acre,’’ was her mother, she 
would never doubt that again. But who was she? 
Vaguely, as if groping through a dream, came the 
vision of another life, away from that cottage, 
beyond everything of which she had a dear mem- 
ory, and through this vision men and women 
moved mistily, as mistily as her face had just ap- 
peared in the old Venetian mirror. 

Her father! Could she ever have known him? 
She was now seventeen years of age, and that 
name had only been mentioned once in her life. 
Then she had said to her mother—or the woman 
she had thought such: 

‘Mother, the peasant girls all have fathers; 
but mine never comes. Where is he?’’ 

‘You have no father.”’ 

This was the answer that came to her, hoarsely, 
as if the woman spoke with pain. 

‘Tg it the poor only who have fathers to love 


The smile was 


them?’’ Beatrice had questioned, hurt by her { 


mother’s words, 
“‘The poor. Nay, your father is dead.’’ 
Beatrice mentioned the subject no more; for 
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Beatrice took the key, and unlocked the cab- 
inet. Books were there, more precious than any 
the girl had yet seen, and a box of jewels, old 
Etruscan ornaments, worth more than diamonds. 
But they told nothing. A trader in such things 
would have fallen on them greedily. But Beatrice 
thrust them aside. Some gold pieces lay in one 
of the drawers. In another, were half-a-dozen 
letters, yellow, and much worn, bearing a foreign 
post-mark, and written in English. 

Beatrice understood the language, and spoke it 
sometimes, for there had becn no lack of culture in 
the retirement of her life, and a better teacher never 
lived than her mother had been. She sat down, 
with the letters in her lap, and read them through 
more than once, marking their dates, and ponder- 
ing over them carefully, as one unravels a web. 

‘‘T never saw these, or heard of them,’ she 
thought; ‘‘but the name docs not seem new to 
me. Somewhere—somewhere.”’ 

The girl drew a hand across her brow, but 
shook her head at last, and sighing heavily, 
folded up the letters. 

Then she called to Anunta again, who came 
in, troubled in her mind. 

Beatrice held out the letters. 

‘Do you know anything of these, Anunta?’’ 
she said. 

‘‘ How should I, never having learned to read ?”’ 
answered the old woman. ‘She used to hold 
them in her hands, sometimes, and cry over them, 


she felt the shock of pain her words had given. { but that told nothing.” 


Now, when no human lips could answer her, 
this question came back to the girl, with haunting 
force. Why was it that she was so unlike other 
girls? Who was she? 

‘« Anunta!”’ 

Beatrice went to the door, and called aloud, in 
the unrest of her keen impatience. 

The old woman came in, humble as ever, but 
with a gleam of apprehension in her keen, black 
eyes. 

“Did you call, Signorina?’’ she questioned, 
pausing at the door. 

‘‘Yes, I would know many things that are 
vague tome now. Iscem to stand alone, Anunta, 
and am & stranger to myself.’’ | 

‘‘Death leaves such loneliness,’’ said the old 
Woman. ‘It is always so.” 

‘‘Speak to me, Anunta. I have no one but 
you. My mother—my own sweet mother—who 
was she ?’’ 

‘‘T never asked,’’ was the almost sullen an- 
swer. ‘‘It was not for me to question. 


‘‘They were written by my father, Anunta.”’ 

‘‘ Your father, Signorina?” 

‘‘ His home was in England, I suppose, from 
the post-mark. We shall go there, Rufo and I.’’ 

‘‘To England! That is a long way off. Over 
seas. It will cost gold, and she had but little. 
When the high mass is paid for, there will be 
nothing.’’ 

‘‘ But there will be more.”’ 

Anunta shook her head. 

‘‘I do not know. It came less freely of lafe, 
and I think she pined over it. Twice she went to 
Naples, taking one of those holy picture books; 
and twice she came back, with some gold pieces, 
leaving the book behind. That troubled her, I 
know, for she would rather part with the blood 
of her heart, than with any of these things.” 

‘“‘But how have we lived, all these years, 
Anunta? I mean before she had to sell books to 
get money.” 


‘‘ How can I tell? Fora long time, she went 


If the ; to Naples twice each year, and locked plenty of 


Signora kept secrets, they are yonder, locked in , gold in the black cabinet afterward ; but it grew 


the ebony cabinet. 
under her pillow.”’ 


Here is the key. I found it } less and less, till, at last, she began to take the 
} books away.’ 
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‘‘Then we have nothing,’ said Beatrice, ap- ‘ its massive foundations are crowded. 


palled. ‘‘No money. Can people live without 
money ?”’ 

‘‘Not well, Signorina. But do not look so 
frightened. I have my savings, and when they 
are gone, my hands are strong as iron. Besides, 
it costs so little to live here, in Italy.”’ 

The girl dropped her head upon her bosom. 
She knew so little of life, least of all, that por- 
tion that depends on money. 

‘¢Do not be disheartened,’’ said Anunta, look- 
ing around the room. ‘So many things are 
here, and they have a price in the great cities.”’ 

Beatrice lifted her head, and a sudden flush 
came to her face. If the woman, who had died 
there, spoke truly, neither she nor her brother 
had a right to these things. How could she dare 
use them, much less sell them for gold, with that 
doubt on her mind? 

‘¢ Besides,’’ said old Anunta, ‘‘can I do noth- 
ing? Are there no fishermen’s nets to mend, or 
make? Then there are the goats, and the garden. 
More than that, the neighbors are so good; only 
this morning, one came with a brace of mullets, 
fresh from the water. I shall fry them for your 
dinner, my dears. Then the Signorina has her 
music, and the rich strangers down yonder will 
pay for that, especially when they look into her 
face, for such people worship beauty, as we do 
the Blessed Virgin.”’ 

Beatrice started, and her face became scarlet. 

‘¢Sell my music! I,’’ she exclaimed, with a 
proud lift of the head. 

‘‘And why not? Great ladies sing to crowds 
snd crowds, setting the world afire with their 
voices. Kings and princes go to hear them, I 
am told. What harm then, if the poor guitar, 
when you are singing to it like a nightingale, as 
you will in a day or two, shall earn a little 
money ?”’ 

Beatrice started up, flushed with excitement. 

‘‘Anunta! Rufo, my brother, we will go to 
England. The letters were written from there. 
We will go to England.” 

‘*To England ?’’ repeated Anunta, lifting her 
hands in horror. ‘Has grief driven the child 
mad, that she thinks of that ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Beatrice, passing her arms around 
her brother, without seeming to heed the old 
woman’s protest. ‘‘ You and I will goto England.”’ 





CHAPTER III. 


In Sorrento, close to the curving shores of the 
bay, is a rambling hotel of heavy stone work, 
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From the 
rear windows of this building, you have a glorious 
view of the harbor. From under the drooping 
orange boughs in front, you catch lovely glimpses 
of hill scenery, and have but to lift the hand for 
the fruit that shines goldenly through the lus- 
trous leaves. 

Close to this building, also upon the water, 
from which it is lifted by a wall of massive stone 
work, stands a large stone building, utterly devoid 
of ornament, and left as a monument to the bar- 
renness of fame; for Tasso once made this build- 
ing his home, and though all strangers visit it 
with a sort of reverence, no worshipper has yet 
planted a vine or tree to beautify its rugged 
loneliness, since all that was there have perished. 

Near this building, and leaning thoughtfully 
over the wall, two men had lingered, in a dreamy 
way, after dining at the hotel. There was no 
mistaking the fair Saxon faces of these men, or 
their relationship to each other, though one was 
young, graceful, and indolent, as it is the fancy 
for the rising generation of Englishmen to appear, 
and the other had passed beyond mid age, and 
grave and slightly ponderous, as the youth might, 
perhaps, become in time. 

The two were looking upon the waters, in a 
dreamy way, as we have said, unconscious that 
they were objects of interest to a boy and young 
girl, who stood hesitating on the verge of the 
orange grove, which flung its shadows almost to 
the spot where they stood. 

At last, the boy came timidly forth, and ad- 
vancing close to the younger man, touched the 
white hand, which was indolently hanging by 
his side. 

‘‘Please, Signor, would you come this way? 
Only one moment. She will not keep you longer.”’ 

The boy spoke so timidly, that the elder man 
was not even roused from his reverie, did not 
even become aware of the lad’s presence. The 
younger one followed the glance of Rufo’s eyes, 
and saw a face that made his heart lezp, gazing 
earnestly upon him, from under the orange 
boughs. Without a word of explanation, he 
turned, and followed the boy. 

Breathless, frightened, nnd ready to fly, Bea- 
trice drew back into the shadow of the grove, 
and but for the rapid movements of the young 
man, might have escaped from him; but following 
the gleam of her garments, he came up with her, 
and she turned with sudden bravery to mect him, 

“Oh! Rufo, Rufo! it was the old signor I 
wanted. Forgive him, he has done wrong,’’ she 
exclaimed, eagerly, and half crying, as she turned 











half buried in a noble orange grove, but visible } from her brother to the stranger. 


for a long distance from the water, close to which 


‘‘This one seemed kindest,’ said the boy, 
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looking into the stranger's fair face, with admira-; She shrunk back, uttering a little cry of sur- 


tion. ‘I thought you would like him best.”’ prise, the amount seemed so great. Before she 
The young man smiled pleasantly. could otherwise protest, the young man saw the 
‘If there is anything that I can do, this pretty } elder one coming impatiently toward him. He 
lad has made no mistake,”’ he said. smiled, turned, waved his hand, and hurried 


‘“‘It is only this,’ answered the girl, blushing, } away, saying, as he passed the landlord, 
as she opencd her jacket of blue cloth, revealing ‘‘ Expect me in a day or two.’ 
8 chain of rare Italian scarabae, set in rough gold. 
‘‘Tt is mine, all mine. She gave it to me, on my last 





birth-day. Iam sadly in want of gold, and must CHAPTER IV. 

sell it. Strangers, that come here, are so rich, Ir was bitter, bitter cold; and every minute 
and I thought, perhaps, perhaps,” stammering, } growing colder. An icy wind had set in, with 
‘you might rather have this than gold pieces.’ } dawn; and had been increasing in severity all 


. . 5 
Beatrice removed the chain froin her neck, 48 > the time since. 


she spoke, and held it toward him. He took it} The day before, there had been a snow-storm. 
in his hand, greatly surprised to see so rare and } It had begun slowly, with a few lazy flakes, that 
costly an ornament, in the possession of one ap- 3 floated quietly down as if soon about to stop. 
pearing so poor. : Then the flakes fell faster; then larger and closer 

‘«‘ And this is yours?” he said, half doubtfully. } together; finally shutting in the landscape, with 


‘Yes, it is mine.” a dense, white veil. All day the clouds grew 
‘But why do you wish to sell it?” darker, and the snow fell heavier. Rarely in 
‘* Because I have only that, since she is dead.” } England, at least in this part of it, had there been 
‘Who is dead ?”’ such a Christmas-time. When night came, the 
The girl hesitated, and tears swelled into her > storm still raged. There was no wind now, but 
eyes. only a steady fall, millions on millions of flakes, 
‘¢ My mother.” one following another in quick succession, thick, 
‘«¢ And this is all you have ?”’ close, incessant, until the eye wearied at looking. 
‘Yes; all, Signor.’ - But about midnight there came a change. The 


That moment the landlord of the hotel came} snow-fall began to abate; the flakes came down 
into the orange grove, and seeing the orphans, } fewer and slower; and at last they stopped 
advanced toward them. altogether. 

The young Englishman met him half way. Then the wind rose. At first it was compara- 

‘You know these children?” he asked. ‘‘ Are} tively feeble. But with every hour it grew 
they honest? Can this belong to them? She} stronger, and as it grew stronger, it grew colder 
says that her mother is dead.” and colder. Before morning it was blowing a 

‘‘She is dead, and the chain belongs to the; gale. The comparatively mild, moist atmosphere 
girl. I have seen it before.” of the day before had changed into one of Arctic 

‘¢She wishes to sell it.”’ keenness. The streams, already clogged with 

‘Ah! I feared as much. Money has been 3 snow, began to turn to ice. The bare trees, 
scarce, up there of late. It is hard that they; where they stood solitary in the fields, creaked 
should want.’’ and strained, like the timbers of a first-rate, out 

‘¢Tt must be of considerable value. I may not; in a hurricane. Thrcugh the thick woods, that 
have its worth about me. Stay, I will give them } here and there rose where some lordly mansion 
what I have, and take the chain to Naples. In >} stood in the midst of its wide-stretching park, the 
a day or two, I shall learn its worth, and bring } tempest boomed, with a sound like that of an 
it to you here.”’ angry surf, breaking beneath black, beetling 

‘¢That is kind. J will answer for its safety,’ 3 cliffs. No cattle were a-field; they had all been 
said the man. ‘There must be great need when } housed the day before. No travellers were visi- 
she sells that.”’ ble. No bird was to be seen, not even a raven: 

The young man went back to Beatrice, his; the solitude was utter. Everywhere, as far as 
handsome face all smiles. the eye could range, stretched one unbroken 

‘“‘T will buy your chain, and pay its worth } sheet of white, that covered hedges, fields, hills, 
‘ when that can be known,” he said. ‘If you are all things. The low, thatched cottages were 
in present need, here is what gold I have.”’ buried so deep that they seemed but snow-drifts. 

While he was speaking, the young man poured, > The barn-steadings were a confused mass of hil- 
what seemed to Beatrice a shower of gold, into ; locks and banks of snow. As night drew on, the 
the embroidered pocket of her jacket. landscape assumed an even more desolate appear- 
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ance; the wind cut keener; travel became more } had never parted from her guitar. It had been 
difficult. the gift of her mother, who had taught her to 
We have said that the solitude was utter. But } draw the first strains of music from its strings, 
now it was broken by the appearance of two {and had loved to accompany it with the mar- 
figures, that came wearily along the highway, } vellous sweetness of her own voice. In like 
bending down their heads occasionally, to face { manner, Rufo clung to the violin, on which the 
better the driving gale, when it came, as it did } good father Pedro had taught him to play, which 
every few minutes, in bursts of increased violence. } had been the last gift of the kind priest, and 
One was a girl, apparently about eighteen, and § which he had placed by his pillow every night, 
she carried a guitar. The other was a lad, several ; when he went to bed, since. 
years younger, who had a violin under his arm.} At last, just as the dusk was falling, these or- 
Both were dressed in deep mourning. They were } phans saw, at a little distance, a wide, low man- 
our heroine and her brother. sion, with quaint gables and steep roofs, one of 
Rash, as impetuous youth so often is, Beatrice those picturesque Elizabethan halla, of which 
had Icft her home, in the hills of Sorrento, in 3 80 many are still standing in the middle counties 
order to carry out her wild idea of seeking her ; of England. 
mother’s secret in England. She had come first! It was evidently a place of considerable im- 
to London. But the chill, damp climate, the § portance. It stood back from the highway, sep- 
smoky atmosphere, and the cold natures of the { arated from the road by a high wall; the entrance 
people, tried her severely. Then the costliness } being through a stately gate, with pillars on each 
of even the simplest food dismayed her. Her } side, capped by great stone globes. Behind the 
gold soon melted into silver, her silver into cop- } mansion was a grove of trees, now bare, through 
per, her copper into almost nothingness. The } which the wind whistled shrill and sharp. An 
noise and magnitude of the great metropolis } English traveler would have known that it was 
frightened her: besides, the place she sought ; not only the residence of wealth now, but that it 
seemed to be unknown to any one there. She} had been the residence of rich and influential 
herself could not tell whether it was a city, a’ people for centuries: the seat of some great 
small town, or only 8 mere villa. Nay! her very § country magnate perhaps, with a pedigree that 
pronunciation of the name was so broken, that it { went back to the Conqueror, or that even of 2 
would not have been recognized even by those $ baronet or earl. 
who knew it. Terrified by the vast wilderness Beatrice looked at it, and came to a stop. 
of humanity, and shocked by the rude notice her 3 Chilled by the snow, half famished, without shel- 
beauty attracted, she had finally left London, and 3 ter for the night, made heart-sore by the pathetic 
wandered away along the banks of the Thames, } patience in Rufo’s face, she stood irresolute. 
and then inland, paying at some wayside inn for } The boy turned his eyes on the guitar. Great 
a night’s lodging, and a supper of bread and $ pangs of hunger had seized upon him. 
milk, until the last coin was gone. Christmas «¢ Anunta told us, sister,’’ he said, hesitatingly, 
found her literally penniless. When the great ; ‘‘that there was music in the guitar, and that 
storm was over, and she and her brother set forth § ladies sometimes bought it.’”’ 
to face the bitter wind, it was without a crust to Beatrice’s eyes shone with tears. But, in an- 
break their fast, for their supper and bed had ? other moment, she brushed them away. 
finally exhausted their purse. ‘¢T know, I know,’’ she said. ‘‘God help us. 
All day they had been conscious of the chime } We shall have to come to it yet, I—” 
of far-off bells from church-towers, hidden away} She broke off, with a sob. Her pride, her 
behind distant hills. The sounds rose sweet and 3 maidenly instincts revolted at the prospect. 
clear, the sweeter and clearer for the cold. All} The boy made no answer for a moment, but 
day they had trudged on, aimless and hopeless, } walked forward bravely, dragging his heavy, tired 
Without food. Saddened by a recollection of } feet through the snow. But the pangs of hunger, 
what Christmas had been to them in happier days, { fatigue and cold combined, conquered his resolute 
a feeling of dreary home-sickness came over $ heart at last. After a few steps, he stopped, and 
them. Now and then they passed through a vil- } looked back, regretfully. Then he said, half 
lage; but every door was tight shut to keep out } questioningly, 
the tempest; and even if they had not been, ‘‘Look, Beatrice, look. Yonder is a grent 
Beatrice would have shrunk from asking at them ; house, old, like the palaces at home. People who 
for food. Occasionally, a village-wife, coming to ; love music must live there.”’ 
the window, wondered at the strange pair that; Beatrice turned and looked again at the house. 
passed. For, through all her privatious, Beatrice { Her hesitation was gone. Resolute to win food 
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THEY COME NO MORE.-—HE DOES NOT SEE. 





for her brother, she went rapidly towards the 
mansion. As they drew nearer, however, she 
hesitated once more, and looked down pitifully 
on her brother. 

‘¢Qh, Rufo, could you wait a little?”’ she cried. 
‘IT tremble so. The voice is frozen in my throat. 
When it is dark, I shall not be afraid.”’ 

‘Yes, I will wait,’’ answered the boy, holding 
back the tears from his eyes, though a sob broke 
through his voice. ‘Do not think I am fam- 
ished. No, no. I can wait. Let,us turn and 
walk faster. That will warm us like bread and 
wine. Then we will come back, and these rich 
people will give us food, and maybe a bed, for 
your music. They never heard such, I dare say. 
How should they, with all this snew about them ? 
Come, now, let us turn, and walk fast. Remem- 
ber, it is Christmas, and they will buy your 
music for His sake.”’ 

Beatrice was looking at the old mansion house, 
with strange, bewildered interest, while the boy 





spoke; and she now turned, with some hesi- 
tation, when he urged her to go back, and put 
her hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘What troubles you so?’’ questioned the boy. - 

Beatrice answered him, almost in a whisper, 
her heart was so full of awe. 

‘‘Rufo, I have seen this place before. 
dream only—perhaps—but I have seen it.”’ 

‘Seen it? How? Where?’ cried the boy. 
‘¢We have never been in England before.”’ 

‘You have not,’’ answered Beatrice. ‘‘And 
I suppose I am nervous and imnginative. 
But have you never felt,’ she continued, as 
if speaking to herself, ‘‘as if you had lived 
before—in some previous stage of existence, 
perhaps—in o different land, with people of a 
different rank? I feel so now. It comes to 
me as through a mist; but it is there: yes!”’ 
And she spoke in an awed voice: ‘The house is 
strangely familiar. What can it mean?” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THEY COME NO MORE. 














BY CARRIE F. L. WHEELER. 
WE walk the woodland paths, the trees It is not strange our hearts should sigh, 
are all abloom with rosy fires, Above the glory dying—dying. 
‘Phe leaves like strings of jewels burn But in the Spring time's golden dawn, 
Upon the hedge-rows tangled briars, Oh! why should then our hearts be sighing? 
Up from the slum’brous, purple depths 
Of all the woodland, comes the tender, We grieve not that the wood shall soon 
Mclodious wind, a spirit sweet, By birds and bloesoms be forsaken, 
That mourns abovo the fading splendor. But, oh! we grieve for voices hushed, 
That never, never shall awaken. 
How s00n must Winter's silver spell We miss the eyes that never more 
Hold all the woodland hushed and loncly? Shall flash their love-lights into ours, 
Where hang these radiant, wine-dipped leaves, Wo sigh because they come no more, 
Will tremble crystal fringes only. In time of frosta—in time of flowers. 
NOT SEE. 


HE DOES 


BY MARY W. 


M’VICAR. 


aaa 


Hr. used to notice if I wore 
Upon my dress, or in my hair, 
A ribbon, or a flower; but now, 
He neither seems to see or care. 


My praises oft were on his lips, 
In those glad, happy days of old, 
While fitly would his eyes convey 
All that his words had left untold. 


He sought me eagerly to read 
Those things he held most true and high. 
Now gems of thought, in prose and verse, 
Around him all unheeded lic. 


Daily within my heart, hope’s fire 
To disappointment’s ashes burns; 

Though striving for content to-day, 
Over old Joys my heart still yearns, 


Yet he is good and loves me well, 
Tis only that he does not see 
What is my woman's life of life, 
He would not pain me consciously. 


It may be womanish to grieve, 
But life’s long wny looks bleak and bare, 
Without some flowers along the path, 
Which loving hands have scattered there. 


